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l Introduction to “Anal Terror” 
Subiaur, Ibon. Pioneros de lo homosexual. Anthropos, 2007. 
“Anal Terror” is Beatriz Preciado’s epilogue to Geoffroy 
Huard de la Marre’s Spanish translation of Guy Hoc- 
quenghem’s Homosexual Desire, published by Melusina 
in 2009. Sometime in the next few years it was liberated 
into the ethereal spaces of the Great Web. Around 2013 we 
Grand Encyclopédoe des Homosexualités— Trois milliards de found it and began reading it out loud to each other. Not 
pervers. Recherches 12, 1973. long after that, a complete draft was in circulation and 
under discussion. It occurred to us, and would certainly 
have had its own charm, to publish a pocket book called 
Anal Terror, with size and cover design planned so that 
it could be provocatively revealed from a pocket, purse, 
or pouch. Openly carrying the booklet about opening the 
anus could have been an opening to opening the anus (dis- 
tribute literal and metaphoric understandings as needed). 
For various reasons, the manuscript instead incubated 
until we realized was time to publish it, as it belonged 
in Baedan 3. The crash course it provides in the theory 
and practice of (mostly French) queer politics (avant la 
lettre) contributes to this issue’s thematic of time travel 
as queer historical investigation (carried out against his- 
tory, against homonormativity). But, as fond as we are 
of this text, we have also had occasion to eye it critically. 
The three most prominent among those critiques might 
be summed up in the triad: opacity, knowledge, blood. 
Opacity. It is indeed remarkable that Guy Hoc- 
quenghem wasable to speak and write as a fag. Preciado is 
not wrong about that. But we have our reservations about 
the way this point is made, viz. by contrasting him with 
the putatively closeted figures of Barthes and Foucault. It 
is not so much that we think they are better, or alternative, 
queer heroes (let alone Saints, despite the hagiographic 
attempt, however excellent, of David Halperin). It’s that 
there are more alternatives than being publically queer 
as Guy was, or being in the closet in the contemporary fur7 


Periodicals 


“Les Gouines Rouges”, in Gulliver no. 1, Paris, November 1972. 
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(and therefore anachronistically applied) sense. We follow 
Nicholas de Villiers in his appraisal of Barthes and Fou- 
cault as queer writers who played, in their written work as 
well as in their rest of their lives, with a certain strategic 
opacity as regards the public and mediatic gaze. That they 
were caught up in what was basically an academic celebrity 
culture does not diminish the fascination of this insight: 
they were not in the closet; their queerness preferred not to 
be said to the many. We therefore need a different under- 
standing of Guy’s publicity and queer militancy, one that 
does not rest on this kind of facile contrast.’ 

Knowledge. Though the penultimate sections 
of “Anal Terror” briefly channel some of René Schérer’s 
provocations about childhood and education, the category 
of “production of knowledge” emerges from “Anal Ter- 
ror” relatively unscathed. We wish it had not. We are 
extremely skeptical of the focus on knowledge production 
(on production of any sort; on knowledge as production; 
on thoughts, intuitions, or feelings as knowledge). Our 
skepticism insists on a different understanding of popular 
“knowledge” than one that says, as Preciado does, that 
before 1969 “the ‘abnormals’ existed, but they had yet to 
construct a collective knowledge about themselves.” We 
think such self-understandings did exist, and go on exist- 
ing, though perhaps not in the form of “knowledge” that 
is “produced.” For us the critique of this focus divides into 
two subtopics, to wit: 

a) the need for a different kind of critical self- 
affection. Following on the critical point about opacity, 
it’s at once clear that something remarkable, beautiful, 
and truly new happened when Guy and the FHAR spoke 
and wrote as the fags, dykes, queens, and queers they all 


t For more on de Villiers and Foucault, see “A Holey Curiosity” in 
this issue; on Barthes specifically, see de Villiers’ Opacity and the 
Closet. 
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All that’s left is for me to wish you the best: Communize 
your anus. The weapon is modest, but the possibility of 
action is close by—and infinite. #& 


Introduction to ‘Anal Terror" 


felt themselves to be, and that the new statements, new 
manners of feeling and communicating, thereby brought 
into the world had and continue to have the most delicate 
status. For, on the one hand, the tentative self-expressions 
they essayed often enough became the most calcified and 
stultifying of political identity categories to the following 
generations; and, on the other, to whatever degree these 
self-expressions traveled and challenged or inspired oth- 
ers, they did so in spaces of clandestinity and secrecy far 
from the KULTURAL centers Preciado seems to dream 
of influencing. Which brings us to the second subtopic, 
b) the need for a devastating critique of the acad- 
emy. It is true, and worth repeating, that the provocative 
French philosophy of the seventies that theorized bodies, 
sex, desire, power, and so on, rewriting, deconstructing, 
and harshly critiquing Marx and Freud, took its inspira- 
tion and many watchwords from what we quaintly and 
metonymically, though not inaccurately, still call the 
streets. The same may also be said for the insertion of the 
term queer where before only gay and lesbian studies 
went in the US context. But to show the street pedigree of 
academic theory, historically or genealogically, does not 
do nearly enough to disrupt the endless stimulation and 
absorption of the production of new practices and state- 
ments as “knowledge” that characterizes the academy 
because it characterizes pretty much everything about a 
society like ours.? Of course street knowledge ends up in 
the classroom. That fact neither vindicates the academy 
for its good graces, nor does it mean popular knowledge 
(which we say is the collective, shared mode of experimen- 
tal self-expression) ceases to mutate and grow in those 
same (or other) streets. It does not make us any less parti- 
san to resistant movements against the academy. It makes 
us no less convinced that universities, like most schools, 


f See our critical engagement with Lee Edelman in Baedan 1. 
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are traversed in every direction by so many apparatuses 
to be dismantled as rapidly as possible. 

Blood. There is a remarkable elision of vio- 
lence, perhaps even of force, in Preciado’s text. We are in 
agreement that the homo revolution, to whatever degree 
something like this happened, had a different form than 
revolutions of the past. And, yes, queer militancy has a 
very different relation to the military than any militancy 
premised on class or nation. It is almost impossible for 
us to see a thanatopolitical underside to queer biopolitics 
(mainstream or radical). And yet we know that blood was, 
is, and will be a part of queer life. Let us consider some 
of the many ways in which we feel it is inappropriate, if 
not dangerously misleading, to call the homo revolutions 
“non-bloody.” This can be confusing, both because some- 
times things simply do get bloody (points a and d) and 
because sometimes what is initially understood as non- 
bloody turns out to inhabit the blood after all, in a differ- 
ent way (points b and c). 

a) The most basic resistance, to defend ourselves, 
to bash back, can get very bloody. 

b) At another level, AIDS, a virus borne in the 
blood, claimed nearly an entire generation of queers in 
the US and is a continuing crisis for communities of color 
here and globally; the violence of the medical establish- 
ment and of numerous governments, from the eighties to 
today, was indeed bloody in one sense, but can we afford 
not to claim that our resistance had to be, in its own way, 
bloody as well? As in: of the blood? 

c) Whereas many forms of racism and nationalism, 
as sources of explicit and implicit revolutionary solidar- 
ity, figure blood in their imaginary as the binding agent 
of family and nation, this clearly does not apply to queer 
kinship bonds. But does this mean that queer kinship is 
“non-bloody”, or does it instead suggest the possibility of 
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penetration with the tongue, fist, or dildo... The 
anal machine rises up before the heterosexual 
machine. The non-hierarchical connection of the 
organs, the public redistribution of pleasure, and 
the communization of the anus all announce a “sex- 
ual communism” (111) to come. 


Historically the anus has been contained as an 
abject organ, never clean enough, never quiet 
enough. It neither is nor can be politically correct. 
The anus does not produce, or rather it only pro- 
duces trash, detritus. No production of profits or 
surplus value may be expected of this organ: neither 
sperm nor egg nor sexual reproduction. Only shit. 
It is the exalted place of ecological non-production. 
Or better, the escape hatch through which capital 
may escape and return to the earth, turned into 
humus. Although it is imaginable for the strategies 
of capital production to eventually reterritorialize 
anal pleasure, they would have to be ready to be 
transformed into shit. 


Non-reappropriable organs (bio as well as techno- 
prostheses) in heterosexual libidinal economy are 
anal: dildos, nasal and oral orifices, implants, pre- 
existing cuts or hollows or those produced with the 
intention of being penetrated. The vagina that does 
not procreate, that is extracted from the heterosex- 
ual machine, ceases to be a “hollow viscera” that 
tries to get “filled up” to become rather an organ 
with anal characteristics. Thus Monique Wittig’s 
expression: “Lesbians do not have vaginas.” In the 
same way, from a strictly biopolitical point of view, 
and within the economy of the sexual reproduction 
of the species, fags do not have penises, because 
they do not penetrate vaginas (but rather anuses, 
mouths...) 
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sexual difference and the anthropomorphic logic 
of the face and the genital, the anus (and its other 
extreme, the mouth) establishes the basis for an 
inalienable sexual equality: every body (human or 
animal) is first and above all an anus. Neither penis 
nor vagina, but oral-anal tube. In the horizon of the 
post-human sexual democracy is the anus, as orgas- 
mic cavity and receptive non-reproductive muscle, 


shared by all. 


The anus is a bioport. This is not simply about a 
symbol or a metaphor; it is an insertion port through 
which a body is open and exposed to another or oth- 
ers. It is that portal dimension that demands, for 
the masculine heterosexual body, anal castration: 
everything that is socially feminine could enter and 
pollute the masculine body through the anus, leav- 
ing uncovered his status as equal to any other body. 
The presence of the anus (even a castrated one) in a 
body with a biopenetrator dissolves the opposition 
between hetero and homosexual, between active 
and passive, penetrator and penetrated. It displaces 
sexuality from the penetrating penis to the recep- 
tive anus, thus erasing the segregative lines of gen- 
der, sex, and sexuality. 


The anus functions as the zero point from which an 
operation of deterritorialization of the heterosexual 
body could begin, or, in other words, of the degeni- 
talization of sexuality reduced to penis-vagina pen- 
etration. It’s not about making the anus into a new 
center, but rather setting into motion a process of 
de-hierarchization and decentralization that would 
make of any other organ, orifice, or pore, a possible 
anal bioport. Thus a set of practices unfolds here 
that are irreducible to masculine/ feminine, homo/ 
hetero identities: enemas, dilation, lubrication, 
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perverse, deviant bloodlines that don’t flow through the 
Family or the Nation? 

d) Lastly, we will add the most advanced techniques 
of queer time travel can, in their own more esoteric ways, 
have bloody modes of orientation. 

To sum up, then: we accept the critique of the mar- 
riage of the militant and the military, but we also know 
our own project is born of, among other things, events of 
violence and counter-violence—sometimes Queer Ultra- 
violence. So let’s not moralize.* 

To all of this, we might add the question (appro- 
priate to our third issue) as to whether this critical triad 
composes a kind of triangle that allows us to delimit the 
ways in which our perspective differs from Preciado’s. A 
unilaterally positive encouragement of speaking as what 
one is, an affirmative relation to the production of state- 
ments, discourses and knowledges, and an overly rosy por- 
trayal of past and future insurrections as “non-bloody” 
seem to us to add up to a kind of historical positivism or 
optimism that we are not inclined to share. There is plenty 
to cautiously affirm in this triangle of Orders/Goods, but 
we need to see what in it responds still too much to the pro- 
duction and reproduction into which every citizen-subject 
in a society like ours is interminably seduced or coerced. 
We need the other triangle, the Chaotic/Evil one, with its 
yawning gaps: not speaking one’s truth, but deploying a 
maze of protective opacities; not new statements, but new 


t We might also add here that as much as we delight in replacing 
the category of homophobia (which practically all liberal institutions 
are now nominally against) with anal terror (which they continue to 
embody), Preciado’s use of terrorist and terrorism with respect to ac- 
tivist practices can’t help but sound glib in the contemporary US con- 
text. It would be nice to live again in a time when one can joke about 
terrorist actions, or provocatively refer to books that don’t explode as 
terrorist. But a certain humorlessness can’t help but exist around this 
term when it names the laws that put our friends in prison. 
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disruptive silences; not the ordered peaceful protest but... 
well, you can either guess what goes here, or you can’t. 
This triangular or triadic critique is important to 
us, but in no way does it invalidate this lesson in reading 
Hocquenghem, with its wonderful, bizarre combination 
of queer theory and history. There is a lot to learn from 
here, many angles to contemplate, plenty of references 
to follow up on. And we can’t beat the slogan communize 


your anus... 
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collective of pederastic boys speaks. It is not a movement 
of adults that seek to “protect” minors from the dangers 
of sexuality or “initiate” them into pleasure, but rather 
a movement of minors that seek to redefine the limits of 
their bodies, to speak of their own sexuality, to make deci- 
sions on pleasure and the ways of producing and regulat- 
ing it. 
The FHAR has formed a committee of minors who say: 
we don’t want guys to hit on us, to force us to make love, 
as if we were the sexual object of pederasts, of Platonic, 
pedagogical, reactionary pederasty. The liberation of 
school depends on freedom from that kind of pederast. 
This liberation movement is also a movement of minors 
against adult pederasts. 


Anal Utopia 


The first days of the revolution were not many, but they 
taught us some lessons. Here they are; these are some 
(only some) of the surprises that the collective use of the 
anus affords. Revolutionary anal virtues, one could say, 
were it not for the risk of seeing them transformed into 


Anal Facebook or MyAnuSpace. 


l. The anus has neither sex nor gender; like the hand, 
it escapes the rhetoric of sexual difference. Situated 
in the rear and inferior part of the body, the anus 
also erases the personalizing and privatizing differ- 
ences of the face. The anus challenges the logic of 
identification of the masculine and the feminine. 
There is no division of the world into two. The 
anus is a post-identitarian organ: “Any social use 
of the anus, apart from its sublimated use, cre- 
ates the risk of the loss of identity” (101). Rejecting 
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is just this: the age of the book and the closed anus. We 
could ask, with Hocquenghem, if it is possible to read and 
write with an open anus, and what an anal writing and 
reading would be like. 

What is clear is that the censorship that, in France, 
followed the publication of Hocquenghem, Schérer, and 
the FHAR’s texts on “love for boys” was the symptom of 
a mutation in the medical-juridical categories with which 
the West has modeled desire and the production of the 
species. The strategies of knowledge and control that lead 
to social stigmatization or criminalization were shifting 
from the nineteenth century figure of the homosexual, 
absorbed and normalized by “gay culture”, towards the 
figure of the pedophile as the new limit of the human! 
With Hocquenghem and Schérer, we have to ask our- 
selves: what does pedophilia mean? What is the political 
relation between the constructs of age and sexuality? What 
is the social machine embodied in pedophilia? What does 
this pedophilic machine produce and consume? W hat col- 
lective pleasure do we get from the sexualization of child- 
hood? What is the sublimated desire behind the paranoid 
delirium about pedophilia? Could it be fear at recognizing 
collective pedophilic desires that are codified and territo- 
rialized through the family institution, which makes us 
see and invent the pedophile as the figure of the abject? 
What is pedophilic in the “desire to have a child”? About 
the promotion of youthful body and its technological 
reconstruction? 

In the texts published in 1973 in Recherches, the 
FHAR’s language opened up a new political direction.* A 


+ Transgenerational sex (together with necrophilia, for example) is 
the only category that continues to be the object of legal repression 
since 1979 in democratic European societies. 


t The articles on “pedophilia” were one of the reasons for the jour- 
nal being censored; they are still not available today in the digital 
reissues of Three Million Perverts. 
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Notes on the First Days of the 
Sexual Revolution 


Beatriz Preciado 


Oedipus and Anal Castration 


INCE WE HAVE TO START SOMEWHERE, LET'S START AT THE 
S beginning. Let’s tell the story of the anus. Let’s swal- 

low the tapestry of civilization and, with the threads 
that peek out between our legs, let’s weave the tent for 
a new circus. That’s what Guy did: to anal-ize himself 
instead of psychoanalyzing himself. Actually, Guy had 
read Freud while he sucked cocks at the meetings of 
the French Communist Party, and—one thing leads to 
another—one day ended up asking himself if Oedipus 
had an anus. 

“Once upon a time there was an anus,” he said, and 
invented a myth to explain how we became hetero-humans 
and homo-humans. I know the myth by heart. It goes like 
this: we aren’t born men or women; we aren’t even born 
boys or girls. When we’re born we are a patchwork of liq- 
uids, solids, and gels covered by a strange organ whose 
extension and weight is greater than that of any other: 
the skin. This tegument ensures that all of it remains con- 
tained, presenting that appearance of isolated unity we 
call body. Wrapped around the digestive tube, the skin 
opens up at its ends, leaving two muscular orifices visible: 
the mouth and the anus. So there are no differences, then: 
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we're each a flesh ribbon that, due to of the law of grav- 
ity, begins in the mouth and ends in the anus. But there 
was too much symmetry between those two orifices, and 
bodies, simple dermal tubes, frightened of their indefi- 
nite capacity to enjoy everything (earth, stones, water, 
animals, other dermal tubes) sought ways to control them- 
selves and others. The fear that the whole skin could be 
a genderless sexual organ brought them to redraw the 
body, designing outsides and insides, marking zones of 
privilege and abject zones. It was necessary to close up 
the anus to sublimate pansexual desire, transforming it 
into the social bond, just as it was necessary to enclose the 
commons to mark out private property. To close up the 
anus so that the sexual energy that could flow through it 
would become honorable and healthy male camaraderie, 
linguistic exchange, communication, media’, advertising, 
and capital. 

The Holy Fathers, fearful that the born body would 
come to know the pleasure of not-being-man, of not-being- 
human, of romping among the wild boars and the flowers, 
took everything they had on hand (fire, the wheel, lan- 
guage, nuclear physics, biotechnology...) and they set into 
motion a technique to extirpate from the anus all capaci- 
ties save the excremental one. After many attempts, they 
found a nice clean method to castrate the anus: sticking a 
dollar in the boy’s ass, they exclaimed: “Close up the anus 
and you’ll be an owner, you'll have a woman, children, 
objects, you’ll have a nation. From now on you'll be the 
master of your identity!” The castrated anus became a 
mere site for the expulsion of waste: the orifice at the end of 
the digestive tract, through which excrement is expelled. 
Placed at the disposal of public powers, the anus was sewn 


t [Preciado has prensa, “press” or even “newspapers” here; we 
think the point is more powerfully made by suggesting that all media 
as we know it is premised on the closing up of the anus. —T.N.] 
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Thirty years after the publication of Homosexual 
Desire and Perverted Pedagogy, intersexual movements 
dealt the final blow to the traditional sex/gender system, 
exposing the technopolitical apparatuses through which 
the normality of sexual difference is constructed in child- 
hood. As Susan Kessler’s studies (today corroborated by 
the critical practices of intersexual activists such as Cheryl 
Chase and Mauro Cabral) have shown, if the intersexual 
body is operated on and mutilated in infancy, it is pre- 
cisely because the institutions of socialization (family, 
school, local and state administrations...) can’t deal with 
a body that puts into question the binary categories of 
sex and gender with which they work. In rejecting the 
normative assignment of masculine or feminine sex, the 
intersexual body is situated at the limit of the human: 
from an institutional point of view, it has neither face nor 
name—it is simply an anus. 

Educational institutions operate here as genuine 
technologies of normalization of sex and gender. Today 
transgender and transsexual critics, such as Del LaGrace 
Volcano, Dean Spade and Pat Califia, insist that there is a 
coercive continuity between control of the cultural appa- 
ratuses of sexual reproduction and filiation and the nor- 
malization of educational models of cultural reproduction. 
An anal revolution to come will have to work out an edu- 
cational model in which it is possible to collectively render 
explicit the apparatuses that construct deviant minorities 
(of class, race, religion, gender, sexuality, age...) as well 
as oppositional history, dissident narratives, and the pro- 
grams of resistance that make possible the survival of 
these abject subjects of history. 

The history of normalization, of reading, writing, 
and their pedagogy, is not a history of signs. These are 
not hermeneutics, but rather the histories of bodies, pro- 
cesses of subjectivating incorporation of knowledge that 
determine potentials for action. Biopolitically, adulthood 
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butch) seems to fall out of the masturbation-writing- 
education circuit that masculine pedagogy presides over. 
What sometimes seems to escape these otherwise precise 
and provocative analyses is that the educational institution 
is above all, to say it with Teresa de Lauretis, a “politi- 
cal industry of gendering” bodies. If there is, as Schérer 
points out, de-sexualization, or heterosexual normaliza- 
tion of the body, as Hocquenghem says, it is above all 
thanks to and through the production of normative mas- 
culinity and femininity. We could say, with Judith Butler 
and Deborah Britzman, that the school (and by extension 
the university, the museum, the library, the archive...) is 
a highly performative space where the student’s body (der- 
mal tube more than boy or girl) learns, practices, and tests 
discursive, aesthetic, and biopolitical models of gender 
normality and deviance. 

The shift that Butler operates, from an ontology of 
sex (sex as anatomy and essence) to a performative gender 
(gender as cultural and historical practice) invites us to 
think about sexual and gender identities as disciplinary 
tactics, as effects of a pedagogical process of gendering, a 
process of incorporation of norms through coercive repeti- 
tions that hide their historical and contingent dimension 
and present themselves as natural. Before the educational 
space as a medium in which institutionalized heterosexu- 
ality constitutes the norm of any possible assemblage, the 
queer body (neither masculine nor feminine, neither child 
nor adult, neither human nor animal) is the one that con- 
structs itself as a resistant subject and contests this pro- 
cess of pedagogical normalization, finding escape hatches 
that allow for deviant assemblages. Here queer means nei- 
ther a sexual practice nor a sexual identity, but rather the 
effect of a set of forces of oppression and resistance, on the 
one hand, and a space of empowerment and revolutionary 
mobilization on the other. 
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up, closed up, sealed up. Thus was the private body born. 
And the modern city, with its clean cobblestones and its 
polluting chimneys: cement anuses through which what 
is collectively repressed is desublimated. That is how, at 
the end of the 19th century, heterosexual men were born: 
they are bodies with castrated anuses. Although they pres- 
ent themselves as bosses and victors, they are actually 
wounded, mistreated bodies. 

In the heterosexual man, the anus, understood only 
as an excretory orifice, is not an organ. It is the scar left on 
the body by castration. The closed-up anus is the price that 
the body pays to the heterosexual regime for the privilege 
of masculinity. The damage had to be replaced with an 
ideology of superiority so that they only remembered their 
anus when they defecated: like bigmouths, they think they 
are better, more important, stronger.... They’ve forgotten 
that their hegemony rests on their anal castration. The 
castrated anus is the heterosexual closet. Along with the 
castration of the anus, when the dollar sank into the moist 
guts of the child, the penis arose as despotic signifier. The 
phallus appeared as affordable mega-$-porno-fetish of the 
new Disney-heterosexual-land. 

The kids-with-castrated-anuses built a community 
they called City, State, Nation. They excluded all the 
bodies whose anuses remained open from its organs of 
power and administration: women doubly perforated by 
their anuses and their vaginas, their entire body capable 
of transformation into a uterine cavity capable of hosting 
future citizens, but also fag bodies that Power couldn’t 
castrate, bodies that deny what the others consider to be 
anatomical evidence, and that make of mutation an aes- 
thetics of life. The community of closed anuses is shored 
up with dumb columns made up of families, with their 
anally-castrated-father and their hollow-viscera-mother 
available for bringing new dermic tubes to the world; they 


will promptly have their anal orifices torn from them.... fi25 
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Until the day of the wrath of the lamb’ arrives, and the 
non-castrated-bodies rebel. 


Terrorist Texts 


Ifall of this sounds too linear and counter-biblical to you; 
if you’ve already swapped your analyst’s couch for archeol- 
ogy, if your thing is more the archive of micro-revolutions 
than the War of the Titans, I can also tell it to you in 
another way. 

In 1971, Roland Barthes, who had a harder time 
speaking publically of his own homosexuality than doing 
hermeneutics, invented a category, not knowing that it 
would be the most appropriate to describe the book Guy 
Hocquenghem would write the following year: textual 
terrorism. Texts that can “intervene socially” are terror- 
ist, said Barthes in Sade, Fourier, Loyola, not because 
of their popularity or success, but due to the “violence 
that enables the text to exceed the laws that a society, an 
ideology, or a philosophy establish for themselves in order 
to agree among themselves in a fine surge of historical 
intelligibility.”? Hocquenghem’s Homosexual Desire is 
not just another book on homosexuality. It was the first 
terrorist text that directly confronted hegemonic hetero- 
sexual language. It was the first critical diagnostic about 
the relationship between capitalism and heterosexuality 
made by a fag who didn’t hide his status as “social scum” 
and “abnormal” to begin to speak. 

There are no apologies, excuses, or justifications in 
Hocquenghem’s text. They’re lacking because he no lon- 
ger wants to be the good boy, request juridical favors, beg 


t [Cf. Revelations 6:16. —T.N.] 
t Barthes, Sade, Fourier, Loyola, 10. 
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is a heteronormative discipline” aimed at transforming the 
body into a heterosexual subject. But homosexual desire 
is not completely repressed; it is rather replaced, at once 
substituted and veiled, by the establishment of a series 
of homoerotic relations of camaraderie that are, from the 
point of view of Francoise d’Eaubonne or Delphy’s femi- 
nist critique, the basis of the simultaneous rejection of 
femininity and passivity. To close up the anus is to de- 
feminize the body. This is the genitopolitical regime that 
d’Eaubonne calls phallocratic. It’s not a matter of men 
having penises and women not having them; it’s a matter 
of men presenting themselves as if they had no anus. The 
problem does not come from an eventual penis envy in the 
bodies known as “women”, but from the negation of the 
anus in those bodies thought of as “masculine”. To learn, 
and to teach (to be heterosexual), therefore, it is necessary 
to close up the anus, to avoid passivity. The relation of 
learning must be a transference of virile knowledge. 


Girl, Lesbian, Total Anus 


But where does this leave the hollow viscera? Where does 
this leave the girl’s anus? 

From the start, in both Schérer’s Perverted Peda- 
gogy as in Hocquenghem’s Homosexual Desire it’s about 
the Oedipus principle and the masculine anus, Emile 
and his relations with his preceptor. We are told that the 
educator—who is at once part of the panoptic surveil- 
lance apparatus and the beneficiary of a surplus of scopic 
pleasure—places a pencil in the hand of little Emile the 
masturbator—the same hand that up until now freneti- 
cally grasped his penis—and teaches him to write. But we 
know nothing about the girl, who neither has a penis nor 
seems to masturbate. So the girl (hollow viscera, lesbian, 
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the anus (sphincter control), bringing about a biopolitical 
redesign of the body in which certain zones are radically 
excluded from libidinal economy. Later comes repression 
of masturbation, learning reading and writing, and inser- 
tion into the “heterosexual machine”. The repression of 
masturbation that extends from the 17th century until 
today had as its object to free the child from a danger 
anterior to any social relation, a danger in which their 
own body, feelings, and imagination are its worst enemies, 
so as to insert their libidinal energies into the circuit of 
production and reproduction of capital. 

There is, Schérer reveals, a structural relation 
between childhood and writing. Historically, the appear- 
ance of childhood coincided with that of the printing 
press and the culture of the book. Access to reading as a 
technique of subjectivation marks the difference between 
two kinds of bodies: infants, or bodies-without-text, and 
adults, who can be accessed in a virtual fashion through 
reading and writing. Where there was masturbation, there 
will be learning reading and writing, the rhythmic moni- 
toring of classes, the discipline of the body, enclosure and 
repetition of tasks: the hand that caressed the body now 
grasps an instrument with which the body leaves a trace 
and becomes a subject. Here we are before a paradoxical 
repressive incitement: it is not so much about eliminating 
masturbation, as about being able, through control and 
privatization of the practices of production of auto-erotic 
pleasure, to construct a new sexual subject, individualized 
and self-conscious, that perceives itself as the container of 
a sexual identity and feels itself to be a danger to itself. 
That is how we learn to be afraid of our bodies, to forget 
that we have an anus, and to claim an identity. 

In educational institutions and the family, this de- 
sexualization takes on the specific form of the repression 
of homosexuality. Examining the norms that govern the 
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the “hetero-cops” for crumbs. That’s what Guy Hocqueng- 
hem teaches us: when you give up on favors and crumbs is 
when the revolution begins. Always at the local scale and 
in lower case. And possibly the fiesta too, though, para- 
doxically, that implies a certain austerity, since opulence 
is always on the side of hegemony. 

And it must not have been easy to open up a hole 
in hegemonic language: thus Hocquenghem’s need to 
slowly drill into medical, psychiatric, psychoanalytic, 
media discourses... incessantly, as if it were the start of 
a task that will take us centuries to complete. Because, 
let’s not forget, there was a time (whose trace, more rabid 
than moribund, still extends out to us) when there was 
not yet any language outside the heterosexual narrative, 
when there was no outside to the dominant discourses on 
homosexuality. 

These were the times of Krafft-Ebing and his clas- 
sificatory tables of sexual deviations; the time of juridical 
persecution of sodomites; the time in which the fathers 
of a wealthy family entrusted their lesbian daughter to 
Freud with the intention that he make a good wife of her; 
the time of electroshocks and lobotomies; of the “causes of 
the biological degeneration of the species”; of “mental her- 
maphroditism” and “congenital inversion”; of the “effemi- 
nate brain of the homosexual” and the “virile body of 
the lesbian”; the time of the “dilated anus” of the pervert 
and the “hypertrophied clitoris of the tribade”; the time 
of concentration camps for the “purples” and of separate 
jails for those accused of the crime of vice. 

1869-1969: The West perfects its best technologies 
of death (which it calls “improvement of the species”) 
as it exalts the values of the white heterosexual family. 
The members of the family have no anus. Dad has no 
anus. Mom has no anus. The son has no anus. The daugh- 
ter—well, it doesn’t even matter if she has one or not. 
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Between 1869, the moment in which central Euro- 
pean medico-juridical language first defined the opposi- 
tion between heterosexuality and homosexuality as a moral 
and biological struggle between normalcy and pathology, 
and 1969, the moment of the founding of the first move- 
ments for the defense of homosexual rights in the US and 
Europe, heterosexual discourse was the sole biopolitical 
language about the body and the species. 

The “abnormals” existed, but they had yet to con- 
struct a collective knowledge about themselves; they had 
no history; they had yet to transform oppression into a 
critical perspective on power. There was no language of 
the anus. Yet. 

It was a time of apologies, justifications and shame: 
a time in which, out of fear of persecution or public scorn, 
it was preferable to hide behind baroque apologies of 
“love among Greek men” written in the third person’; the 
time of Karl Heinrich Ulrichs and the “magnetism” that 
explains that a “woman’s soul trapped in a man’s body” 
feels a natural attraction towards another man; the time 
of Proust and his fag-hiding words; the time when Gide 
based his defense of masculine homosexuality on misogy- 
nistic arguments according to which we would have been 
better off if we had gone on making history as men.* 

Heterosexuality appears to be a wall built by nature, 
but it’s only a language: a mass of signs, systems of com- 
munication, coercive techniques, social orthopedics and 
bodily styles. 

But who knows how one pierces a dominant lan- 
guage? With what body? With what weapons? 


t See, for example, the German literature of the end of the igth 
century in defense of Greek homosexuality as an innate tendency: 
Heinrich Hössli, Die Médnnerliebe der Grieche. 


t See the translation of some texts by Ulrichs in Pioneros de lo ho- 
mosexual, 35-90; and André Gide, Et nunc manet in te and Corydon. 
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Anal Educastration: Infancy, 
Masturbation, and Writing 


In 1974, two years after the appearance of Homosexual 
Desire, René Schérer, friend and lover of Hocqueng- 
hem, published Emile Perverti [Emile Perverted; Span- 
ish translation’s title translates to Perverted Pedagogy], 
certainly one of the most radical and controversial texts 
of French post-structuralism. In Schérer’s texts, the sub- 
ject “child” was subjected to the same process of decon- 
struction to which the political aggregates “woman” and 
“homosexual” had been subjected (by Simone de Beau- 
voir and Hocquenghem respectively). The child appears 
hereas a biopolitically constructed artifact that allows the 
production and normalization of the adult. If de Beau- 
voir had affirmed that one is not born a woman, we could 
even more radically say with Schérer: “One is not born a 
child.”* For Schérer, Guy Hocquenghem and the FHAR 
activists, the educational system is the particular appa- 
ratus that produces the child, and it does so through a 
singular political operation: the de-sexualization of the 
infantile body and the disqualification of its affects. 
Childhood is not a pre-political state, but on the con- 
trary, a moment in which biopolitical apparatuses func- 
tion in the most despotic and silent way on the body. The 
first goal of the educational project is the privatization of 


t [In the Spanish, Preciado adds here that the French enfant (like 
the English child) has no gender, unlike Spanish niño, niña. For the 
same reason the translation refers to the child as “they” further on. 


—T.N] 


§ The question of childhood and child sexuality, so central to the 
texts of Hocquenghem and the FHAR, seem like a new taboo in the 
social sciences and even in contemporary queer critique. Onlv a few 
authors such as Steven Angelides or Lee Edelman work today on the 
“political chronology” of the body. 
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is no homosexual or heterosexual desire, just as there is 
no bisexual desire: desire is always an arbitrary slice of an 
uninterrupted and polyvocal flow. In this way we under- 
stand that the title of Hocquenghem’s book, Homosexual 
Desire, just like that of Monique Wittig’s The Lesbian 
Body, pointed, with a parodic wink, to mechanisms of 
political construction and not to entities or substances. 

The anal revolution is impure. In Three Million 
Perverts the FHAR activists affirm: 


This text is not offered as a manifesto, much less as 
theory. It drags an entire set of confused elements along 
with it: purposely and accidentally funny, revolutionary 
political elements mixed with racist and fascist elements, 
bits of Oedipal sexuality mixed with a tendency toward 
something different in sexuality.... We could say that the 
reactionary or even fascist elements that subsist in a revo- 
lutionary are a potential betrayal. But from the moment 
when we introduce desire, libido, the unconscious into 
the political field, everything gets complicated: because 
libidinal inversions, fascist and revolutionary, racist and 
antiracist, get mixed up and distributed in the same per- 
son, creating new conditions that allow the analysis of the 
entanglements of desire, beyond all reference to appear- 
ance, mystification, or betrayal. 


There isn’t, there can’t be, any pretense of purifying 
the political subject, except at the risk of normalization, 
oppression, and reproduction of new exclusions. The 
FHAR activists affirmed a bad political subject, a subject 
with faults, who is in no way purely revolutionary. A pure 
(clean) revolution has ceased to be an anal revolution. 


+ [Translation worded in consultation with French original. There 
is good reason to think this was Gilles Deleuze’s anonymous contri- 
bution to the issue.] 
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Or, to put it differently: how did the anal revolution 
begin? 

As might have been expected, it all began as a 
children’s story—one might even say, a girls’ story, if 
feminine and masculine were not, in infancy, simple edu- 
cational utopias. “Homosexual desire is above all a ques- 
tion of infancy,” said Guy Hocquenghem. Don’t freak out, 
we're not talking about men of the Church or fathers of 
families who hunt for kids in confession booths or school 
exits; this is about the child’s body and its desire to enjoy 
everything, to become a flower and a wild boar. During the 
fifties, while “Spain” was festering under the Franquist 
regime and Algeria boiling over, our French neighbors 
discovered the culture of mass consumption. Willy-nilly 
they invented a new market subject; US economists were 
already calling it the teenager and feeding it chocolate 
bars and Coca-Colas; they bought it a look’ and a polluting 
way of getting around; they gave it, for the first tine, access 
to higher education before beckoning it to integrate itself 
into the labor market. They didn’t know that they were 
creating a new hedonistic political subject, affluent but 
dissatisfied, full of energy and eager for new experiences. 

In the mid-sixties, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic but on the same premises (consumption + culture + 
bodily experimentation), a multitude of hippies assembled 
a strange world made of psychedelic drugs, rock’n’roll, 
glasses with tinted lenses, and sex, and as they danced, 
they composed an anti-war bloc of opposition to the 
Vietnam War. Some of them suddenly discovered that 
they had an anus. 1968-1988: twenty years during which 
the teenagers decided to make their own institutions, 
founding myths, and techniques of production of sub- 
jectivity as an object of critique and a possible space of 


§ [“Teenager” and “look” in English in the original, as with “hip- 
pie” and “rock’n’roll” below. —T.N.] 
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transformation. Music changes and drugs change, but the 
frenzy for experimentation remained. In these years, a set 
of micro-revolutions appeared, one after the other, that 
compared with traditional uprisings were visibly poetic, 
ludic, bodily, and which rejected the space of traditional 
politics as the main site of struggle. 

In 1968, the adolescents who had been gifted with 
university knowledge occupied the streets of the Latin 
Quarter in Paris. Classrooms went from being places 
of indoctrination to centers of political debate. Marx 
and cinema had gone to their heads: they demanded the 
impossible, saw beaches beneath the paving stones of the 
metropolis, and planned to replace the Civil Code with a 
single slogan: it’s forbidden to forbid. Their street revolts 
were followed by the largest workers’ strikes in French 
history. The revolt had brought together factory workers, 
journalists, and well-read children‘ 

But the revolution they announced, based on the 
end of class struggle, was a manly thing, not fag stuff. The 
left defined its limits: no fags, no queens*, no drugs—only 
alcohol, their masculinity, and their chicks. Hocqueng- 
hem alerts us: “It is possible that revolutionary politics 
are in themselves repressive processes.”$ Provisional les- 
son: revolutions are not what they seem. Causes capable of 
becoming logics of power are not really the most revolu- 
tionary ones. Revolutions are not always made by the best, 
nor are they always made for the best reasons. On top of 


t+ See Kristin Ross, May ’65 and its Afterlives. 


t [Here and elsewhere, queen renders travesti, imperfectly but, we 
hope, imaginatively and provocatively. Most dictionaries will suggest 
travesti means something like ‘cross-dresser’. Hocquenghem and 
Preciado consistently use the term in an expansive, non-literal sense, 
to gesture at something unnamable or not-yet-named. —T.N.] 


§ [Homosexual Desire, 134. All further references in parentheses in 
body of text. —T.N.] 
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crystallization of some of the eugenic intentions that the 
West had tried out in the Nazi experiment, changed the 
environment and the general conditions of immunity in 
which new survival strategies and other revolutionary mic- 
ropolitics were invented and carried out. In this context 
of retreat for revolutionary forces, the queer micropoli- 
tics of the end of the eighties and the nineties (ACT UP, 
Lesbian Avengers, Radical Fury, drag king practices, the 
emergence of transgender and intersexual politics) were 
modes of survival for the anal politics that the FHAR, the 
Gouines Rouges and the Gazolines had shaped. 

In 1984 Michel Foucault died of AIDS. Guy Hoc- 
quenghem died of it in 1988. Two years before his death, in 
the bitter pamphlet Lettre ouverte à ceux qui sont passés 
du col Mao au Rotary [Open Letter to those who Traded 
Maoism for the Rotary Club] Guy denounced the way in 
which revolutionary movements, in search of visibility, 
had been absorbed by their own process of spectaculariza- 
tion. It was not enough to have had an open anus. It was 
about being able to keep making a relational field of it. 
How to do politics without renouncing the anus? How to 
demand representation without renouncing the anus? Not 
to renounce the anus means not giving any more to Power 
than what it demands of us. Yesteryear’s question—how 
to make the anal revolution?—has metamorphosed today 
into: how to avoid anal marketing? How to survive the 
normalizing effects of identity politics? How to survive 
with an open and collective anus? 

There are no directives, no agenda, and no precise 
program; but there are two recommendations distilled 
from the first days of the anal revolution: 

Distrust your desire, whatever it is. Distrust your 
identity, whatever it is. Identity only exists as a political 
mirage. Desire is not a reserve of truth, but an artifact 
that is culturally constructed, modeled by social violence, 
incentives and rewards, but also by fear of exclusion. There 
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docile subject of Fordist society. Here homosexuality is 
not, as the hetero-left would sometimes like us to think, a 
revolutionary motor, but rather a model, among others, of 
resistance and recoding of the flows of power-knowledge. 
Already in 1972, Hocquenghem and the FIIAR 
denounced the coming of an anally castrated homosexual 
movement. From the start they critiqued the appearance 
of a normalized homosexual movement whose rhetorics 
of liberation have been recuperated by “individual/fam- 
ily/nation” propaganda, a tame homosexual movement 
that seeks consensus, respect of tolerable differences, 
and assimilation. Gay (and to a much smaller extent les- 
bian) identity politics accepted the liberal logic in which 
political existence and representation means the right to 
consumption and media visibility. They had critiqued the 
way in which the left made the “homosexual problem” a 
second-tier issue with respect to the worker’s revolution, 
leaving the “margin” as the narrow political territory of 
the sexual minorities; now, in the same way, they critiqued 
the risk of homosexual collaboration in state projects 
that repress sexuality, separating “perverts” from “good 
homosexuals”, “junkies” from the “sober”, butches from 
discrete and cultivated lesbians, transsexuals willing to 
discover their true sex from hopeless dysphorics. 
FHAR’s anti-identitarian paranoia could today be 
considered a lucid diagnostic of an ongoing political muta- 
tion. In the US the eighties was the decade of the expansion 
of gay politics of identity, but also the period in which neo- 
liberal strategies and the globalization of their capitalist 
model were understood and legitimated as democratizing 
forces in the world, first before totalitarian communism, 
and later before Islamic terrorism. It was also the moment 
in which AIDS arose as the new cultural disease of the 
masses, around which homophobic and eugenic rhetorics, 
already in circulation since the later 19th century, con- 
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that, every revolutionary movement has its chief officer 
of marketing: the ones who label a revolutionary bloc and 
say who does and who doesn’t belong to it. Conclusion: 
revolutions also construct their own margins. Corollary: 
the revolution had not yet arrived at its anal stage. 

Soon enough, the girls, the fags, the lesbians, the 
queens, and the transsexuals began an anal rupture with 
the virile left movement. In France, on August 26, 1970, 
a small group of women (among whom were Christine 
Delphy and Monique Wittig) performed a street parody, 
inspired by guerilla theater actions, in which they paid 
homage to the wife of the unknown soldier: “There is 
someone even more unknown than the unknown soldier: 
his wife”, read the sign. It was a critique of the histori- 
cal invisibility of women and of masculine domination, 
as much in the institutions that structure everyday life, 
such as family or work, as in the institutions that archive, 
monumentalize, and produce history. That relatively mod- 
est action was the first to receive media attention, lead- 
ing to the constitution of the MLF (Women’s Liberation 
Movement). 

A few months later, the movement was recuperated 
by a white, heterosexual, liberal feminism that concen- 
trated (through figures such as Antoinette Fouque or 
Giséle Halimi) on the struggle for reproductive rights 
for women (abortion, birth control), excluding the lesbi- 
ans, the street queens, sex workers, or immigrant women 
from the dominant feminist discourse. Provisional les- 
son: revolutions are not what they seem, blah, blah, blah. 
Corollary: I don’t know why we keep falling for the ver- 
sion of the story that says that the homosexual revolution 
was made by gay men. Let’s correct it: the homosexual 
revolution was started by lesbians, effeminate fags, and 
queens—the only ones who needed revolution to survive. 
The temporal implication of these political zigzags: the 
anal revolution will be slow. 
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US, 1969: various women’s groups emergent from 
the anti-war struggle and the black civil rights movements 
occupied Atlanta streets, mocking the Miss America pag- 
eant to demand “emancipation of women from the cat- 
egory of unpaid sex workers”. In a few months, there were 
women’s assemblies in every university in California and 
pickets at all the main museums and civic centers of the 
country. The feminists defined a specific form of oppres- 
sion that they called “sexism”, called the kinship system 
that legitimates it “patriarchy”, and outlined the strategies 
for a struggle for women’s emancipation in public space: 
overcoming of the traditional roles of mother and wife in 
domestic and family institutions; access to contraception 
and abortion; economic independence; and intervention 
into the space of political decision-making. 

This revolt was absorbed by NOW (National Orga- 
nization for Women), a group created in 1966 by Betty 
Friedan, channeling its energies towards legal equality 
between men and women. The struggle to establish equi- 
librium between both poles seems to have concealed the 
internal differences in women’s collectives, projecting a 
feminist subject that excluded its own sexual and politi- 
cal minorities. Provisional conclusion: heterosexual femi- 
nism is scared of the anal revolution. 

In May 1970, Rita Mae Brown and a group called 
Lavender Menace rose up against the exclusion of lesbians 
and the marginalization of their demands in NOW. This 
was the first rupture between feminism and what is called 
“radical lesbianism”. Provisional conclusion: feminism 
hasalso castrated its anus. 

In France, March 5, 1971, as Professor Lejeune lec- 
tured against abortion in the Mutualité de Paris Theater, 
the writer, left activist and member of the MLF, Fran- 
coise d’Eaubonne, along witha group of lesbians, attacked 
him, armed with sausages. That is how the “Commando 
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Identity Politics and Anal 
Normalization 


Hocquenghem was not only one of the inventors of “anal 
knowledge” and an invigorating force in its politics, but 
also indicated, in an extremely lucid way, the possible 
traps that laid in wait for the homosexual movement 
with its entry into the public sphere and its integration 
into hegemonic social institutions (family, school, army, 
museum, hospital...). Studying the relation between 
homosexuality and fascism, Hocquenghem warned of the 
dangers of a possible sexual revolution whose goal would 
be to “normalize homosexuality”, transforming it into a 
form of sexual satisfaction parallel to the heterosexual 
one. Paradoxically, he says, this form of sexual revolution 
would resolve “the homosexual problem” by making it 
disappear. 

That is why the activists of the FHAR worked out 
a political concept of “expanded homosexuality”: homo- 
sexuality cannot be an identity among others. They said: 
all forms of desire, relation and pleasure that exist outside 
of the bourgeois heterosexual norm are homosexual. In 
short, homosexual desire is the name of a rupture with 
the norm. They wanted to exit the mode of political spe- 
cialization that would make of “good gays and lesbians” 
homosexual bureaucrats in charge of the defense of the 
individual rights of homosexuals. In Rapport contre la 
normalité they say: “We are not revolutionaries special- 
ized in sexual issues... Our objective aims at the entire 
sphere of the political”*. In the FHAR’s discourse, sexu- 
ality was no longer a peripheral matter in the critique of 
capitalism; it was the touchstone that allows all of the pro- 
cesses of domestication that produce the diagnosed of the 


t FHAR, Rapport contre la normalité. 
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transgender, and intersexed activists are attempting today 
with the categories of “transsexuality” and “intersexual- 
ity.” “Homosexuality exists and does not exist, at one 
and the same time: indeed, its very mode of existence 
questions again and again the certainty of its existence” 
(53). In this way he came close to identifying, for the first 
time, the curious metaphysical status of biopolitical enti- 
ties: homosexuality and heterosexuality (like race or the 
purity of blood) are neither true nor false; they occupy the 
space of social machines, they are historical constructs, 
somatic fictions, political inventions that take the shape 
of bodies and the consistency of life. 

The etiological questions (how do you end up as a 
homosexual? Was it dad’s fault or mom’s?) are replaced 
with a political interrogation: what are the causes of het- 
erosexual normalcy? What are the mechanisms of control 
and repression that guarantee that heterosexuality (with 
its ritualized corporeal choreography and its rigid insti- 
tutions of relation and filiation) will continue to appear 
as the only natural sexuality? It is no longer a matter of 
explaining what “homosexual desire” is, but of carrying 
out a detailed analysis that takes up techniques of domes- 
tication, punishment, and reward that make possible the 
strict and calculated regularity of “heterosexual desire”. 
The problem is not anal sex, but the civilization of the 
anally-castrated-man. 


t While the category of homosexuality disappeared from the DSM 
in 1973, in part due to pressure from homosexual groups, the cat- 
egory of “transsexuality” first appeared in the DSM in 1980. 
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(Homosexual Revolutionary Action Front) congealed 
around it. The Saucisson Commando invented anal ter- 
rorism. Simultaneously ridiculing billy clubs and penises 
as instruments of traditional politics, the sausage refers to 
anality: made from the intestinal tissue of lambs and pigs, 
its shape always reminds us of human or animal excre- 
ment. Not much later, the Commando Saucisson raided 
the radio station where Ménie Grégoire’s program dedi- 
cated to the topic “Homosexuality, that painful problem” 
was on the air. If the public anus is to be opened up, it will 
have to be through the cultural route. The mass media are 
extensive and diffuse networks for the construction and 
normalization of identity. ANAL TERRORISM = KUL- 
TURAL TERRORISM. 

While lesbians were displaced by the construction of 
hegemonic feminism, fags and queens were also excluded 
in the practices and discourses of the ultra-left, which 
considered “homosexuality” and “drugs” to be symptoms 
of bourgeois decadence. The appearance of the FHAR in 
France in 1971, around writers and activists such as Dan- 
iel Guérin, Jean-Louis Bory, Françoise d’Eaubonne, Guy 
Hocquenghem, René Schérer and Michel Cressole was a 
response to the exclusion of fags, lesbians, transsexuals, 
and queens from feminist and left groups. The FHAR 
rose from the homo- and lesbophobic ashes of May ’68 
and the feminist movement. Its goal was to render visible 
sexual dissidence in the heart of the ultra-left; but also 
to politicize sexuality, distancing itself from the Arcadie 
movement’, which defined masculine homosexuality as 
a natural tendency (often secret, private, and shameful) 
before which the homosexual subject has no choice and 
only demands to be socially respected. 


t French movement founded in 1964 by André Baudry around the 
publication of a magazine on “homophilia”—the establishment of 
emotional, not sexual, relations between two men. [D’Eaubonne and 
Guérin participated in Arcadie, but defected into FHAR. —T.N.] 
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Guy Hocquenghem wrote Homosexual Desire in the 
FIAR, in that context of the breakdown of the dominant 
Eurocentric discourses, but also of rupture with the “good 
homosexuals” of Arcadie and the “good girls” of liberal 
feminism. 

In the FI IAR, Hocquenghem learned that it is pos- 
sible to pierce through the dominant language. The FIIAR 
invented the grammar of the anal revolution and of the 
queer' feminism to come: gynocide, phallocracy, ecofemi- 
nism.... The FHAR denounced the political oppression of 
homosexuality by a regime that Francoise d’Eaubonne, 
for the first time, called “phallocratic” and “heteronorma- 
tive”, criticizing all of the institutions of “heteropatriar- 
chal” normalization (family, school, hospital, prison) and 
the centrality of the apparatuses of identity construction 
to capitalism. The amphitheater of the School of Fine 
Arts in Paris (the same place where the assemblies of the 
ACT UP collective took place in the nineties), where the 
FHAR met every Thursday during the seventies, became 
a space for the construction of new political imaginaries. 
Questions of race, class, and public sex were for the first 
time at the center of those debates; their topics (“fags and 
institutions”, “making love with Arabs”, “adolescent sex”, 
“clitoral pleasure”, “proletariat and sodomy”, “long live 
the erotic school”...) explicitly rebelled against the anal 
castration that dominated the language of the left. 

The FHAR was joined by Gazolines (made up of, 
fags, cross-dressers, and queens, among whom were Marie 
France, Héléne Hazera and Maud Molyneux). Influenced 
by glam rock culture, they were the first to use techniques 
of parodic theater in public space, practices that would 
later be reconceptualized by queer theory as performa- 
tive or camp politics. It’s about playing some music for 


t [This and all other uses of queer are found in English in the origi- 
nal. —T.N.] 
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boomerang. The statement “I am homosexual” bears no 
truth of any sort about the one who so speaks, but rather 
says: the subject that up until now has been constructed 
as abject (anal-yzed, reduced to a social anus) exceeds the 
insult, does not let itself be contained by the violence of 
the terms that constitute it and speaks, creating a new 
context of enunciation and opening up the possibility of 
future forms of legitimation.t 

Homosexual Desire and FHAR’s Rapport contre la 
normalité [Report Against Normality] set out from the 
expropriation of the concept of homosexuality from the 
medical-juridical discourses that invented it to redefine it 
as a “psycho-police category” —the effect of a system of 
control and of the regulation of the social flows of desire 
(51). There are no heads left in the puppet show of the 
history of sexuality: Freud, Ferenczi, Kinsey, Martin 
Hoffman, Adler, Nacht, Stekel all go to his barbershop... 
Through a detailed analysis of their texts, Guy Hocqueng- 
hem clarifies the hidden politics of the psychological and 
psychiatric equations that have historically constructed 
the category of homosexuality. Neither “sexual perver- 
sion” (Krafft-Ebing), nor “libidinal orientation” (Freud), 
not even “sexual practice among persons of the same sex” 
(Kinsey), homosexuality is the effect of a political regime 
that Hocquenghem, following Deleuze and Guattari, calls 
“capitalism” and that Monique Wittig will later call “het- 
erosexuality”. “Capitalist society manufactures homosex- 
uals just as it produces proletarians, constantly defining 
its own limits: homosexuality is a manufactured product 
of the normal world” (50). From which a lapidary conclu- 
sion follows: no homosexuality without homophobia. In 
this way Homosexual Desire became homosexuality’s first 
de-psychiatrization exercise, similar to what transsexual, 


t On the performative reappropriation of insults, see Judith Butler, 
Excitable Speech, 29-41. 
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metaphors, the individual cure by collective experimen- 
tation, and lobotomy by political genealogy. Thus, for the 
first time, an anal science was elaborated, arising from the 
rupture with so-called “scientific objectivity” that char- 
acterized the central European and colonial tradition of 
the social sciences and that led to the production of the 
“homosexual” as the political figure of degeneration, stra- 
tegically situated in a cartography of abnormals next to 
other liminal figures such as the violent woman, the pros- 
titute, the criminal, the madman, or the disabled. The 
expression “Fuck it all. I hope you get fucked in the ass!” 
could well sum up this methodological strategy. 

Necessarily collective and political, this knowledge 
cannot but be articulated in the first person. And this is 
not because it is court testimony or autobiography, but 
because up until now, homosexuality has not been able to 
present itself as knowledge on itself, or as reflexive syn- 
thesis. “Speak from your anus” is to say, tell me what are 
the flows of power (libidinal, economic, linguistic...) that 
make you up. Speak from where you never thought that 
a word could be enunciated as a proper name. You have 
to play at the parody of tracing an I that affirms itself as 
fag, dyke, or queen to make manifest the constitutive fault 
lines of the traditional subject of democratic representa- 
tion. Scientific enunciation shifts here suddenly from the 
third person singular (the scientist who speaks about the 
“homosexual”) to two local articulations: an enunciation 
in the first person (“me, the homosexual”) and the second 
person plural (“you the heterosexuals”, “you are the ones 
who are afraid”). 

Here coming out of the closet doesnot take the form 
of aconfession, but rather, to put it in Judith Butler’s term, 
of “performative inversion”: the affirmation “I am a homo- 
sexual” is not a sovereign statement, but a “decontextual- 
ized citation” of the insult. The word “homosexual”, far 
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the austere and anally castrated left, tossing it some pink 
feather boas, some lines of coke, and some milligrams of 
estrogen. In 1971, the FHAR organized its first demonstra- 
tion in the streets of Paris: “Our bodies are political”, 
“Family = pollution”, “Proletarians of all countries, sod- 
omize each other”... Hegemonic language and its physical 
transcript, public space, had been pierced. 

That same year, during the Franquist dictator- 
ship, the clandestine group MELH (Spanish Movement 
for Homosexual Liberation) formed in response to the 
increase in homosexual repression due to the Law Con- 
cerning Dangerousness and Social Rehabilitation. How- 
ever, its activities were limited by the harshness of police 
persecution. This group would later become the FAGC 
(Catalunya Gay Liberation Front), but would not take on 
a public form until the 1977 transition to democracy. In the 
Ramblas of Barcelona, among officers and priests, Ocaña 
paraded dressed as the Andalusian virgin, followed by 
Nazario and the forty fags.+ 

Meanwhile, in 1972, the Gouines Rouges (Red 
Dykes) appeared, among them Monique Wittig, Christine 
Delphy and Marie-Jo Bonnet, as a reaction to the “phal- 
locratic” and “lesbophobic” character of left movements, 
including the FHAR. Lesbian leftist groups were not at 
the intersection of feminist and homosexual movements, 
said the red activists, but were precisely in the space occu- 
pied by neither. Lesbians are, as Teresa de Lauretis says, 
in the blind spot of political representation. In the same 
way that homophobia defines homosexual desire, lesbian 
existence, they said, is in the non-place outlined by the 


t In1979, Alberto Cardin published a translation of Guy Hocqueng- 
hem and René Schérer’s Systematic Album of Childhood. [This 
book has not yet been translated into English. —T.N.] 


§ Teresa de Lauretis takes this image from Patricia White’s analy- 
sis of Ulrike Ottinger’s film Madame X: An Absolute Ruler. See 
“Sexual Indifference and Lesbian Representation”, 155-177. 
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lesbophobia of the feminist movement and the misogyny 
of the homosexual movement. 


There are lesbians on this stage and also in this room. 
We are on this stage because we are not ashamed of what 
we are. We are enclosed in silence, insulted because we 
refuse to submit to the law of the phallocrats and the 
hetero-cops. Weare fundamentally subversive. We are 
lesbians because we choose our own jouissance. Our jou- 
issance is neither mutual masturbation, nor psychosex- 
ual infantilism, nor a caricature of male-female relations. 
Weare creatures of jouissance outside of every norm. We 
are lesbians and proud of itt 


This is how a process of fragmentation and displace- 
ment began to put into question the positing of a single 
feminist subject and a single homosexual subject... a pro- 
cess quite similar to the one that unfolded in the eighties 
in the US feminist and homosexual movements, resulting 
in the queer movements. We can already see the two paths 
for political action that emerge, for the rest of the century, 
from left movements: revolution or normalization, com- 
munizing the anus or closing it up. 


Anal Politics 


If all of this sounds too linear and counter-biblical to you; 
if you have already swapped the hagiography of our hero- 
ines for the anal assembly, if your thing is more the video 


t “Les Gouines Rouges”, Gulliver, no. 1, Paris, November 1972. 
[Translation modified with respect to French original. It is worth 
noting that the first two uses of lesbian here correspond to homo- 
sexuelles in French. Guattari, in the introduction to the FHAR issue 
of Recherches cited elsewhere, uses homosexuel/les as an inclusive 
form, which it’s safe to say must have been in wider circulation.] 
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It is no longer about the defense of the demands of inno- 
cent and oppressed minorities, of victim-homosexuality, 
of Oedipal, guilty, shameful and miserable homosexuality. 


Homosexuals speak for us all—in the name of the silent 
majority—and put into question all forms, whatever they 
may be, of desiring-production. 


This is the outline of another form of knowledge, another 
subject of scientific enunciation, but there is also the clear- 
ing of another epistemological field, the reconfiguration of 
the territory of what was invisible before then. Guattari: 


May 68 taught us to read the writing on the walls, and, 
since then, we have begun to decipher the graffiti in pris- 
ons, asylums, and now in public bathrooms. There is a 
‘new scientific spirit’ to recapture! 


The goal is no longer “save the prisoners” or “give a voice 
to the people in the ghettos”, speaking for them, but “cre- 
ate the conditions of enunciation” through which “prison- 
ers”, “neighborhood associations”, or “homosexuals” can 
produce a knowledge about themselves, reappropriating 
the technologies of power that construct them as abject. 

The activists of the FHAR sought a form of knowl- 
edge production about homosexuality that escaped the 
traps of scientific knowledge and psychoanalytic interpre- 
tation, but also confessional and victim discourse, stories 
of guilt and begging for respect. On one hand, they ques- 
tioned the criteria of objectivity of the human sciences 
as part of the control apparatus that had created the cat- 
egories homosexual/heterosexual. But they also displaced 
psychoanalytic method and the myths that made up its 
hermeneutic base, exposing the racial and sexual meta- 
phors that underlaid it. 

The analyst’s couch had been replaced by the fac- 
tory, the dialogical assembly by the backroom, the epi- 
demiological study by the deconstruction of scientific 
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The Anal Method 


Guy Hocquenghem, Frangoise d’Eaubonne, René Schérer, 
Monique Wittig, the FHAR activists and the Gouines 
Rouges invented a form of anal knowledge (fag-dyke-trans) 
that displaces traditional scientific enunciation, producing 
an authentic epistemological rupture. Félix Guattari aptly 
describes this scientific earthquake in the introduction to 


Three Million Perverts: 


The object of this dossier—homosexualities, today, in 
France—cannot be approached without questioning 
again the standard methods of research in the social sci- 
ences where, under a pretext of objectivity, all care is 
taken to maximize the distance between the researcher 
and the object of study. Institutional analysis [here he is 
referring to the schizopolitical method he had built up 
in the La Borde clinic] on the contrary, implies a radi- 
cal decentering of scientific enunciation. To arrive at 
such a radical decentering of scientific enunciation, it 
is not enough to ‘give voice’ to the subjects concerned. 
[...] Rather, it is necessary to create the conditions for 
a total, indeed a paroxysmic, exercise of that enuncia- 
tion. [...] We have to overcome three types of epistemo- 
logical censorship: a) that of the pseudo-objectivity of 
social surveys; [...] b) that of psychoanalytic prejudices 
which pre-organize a psychological, topical and economic 
‘comprehension’ of homosexuality (‘fixation’ at the pre- 
genital, pre-oedipal, pre-symbolic stages, in continuity 
with the pathological psychology of the 19th century) [...] 
c) but also displacing the models of traditional militant 
homosexuality.* 


+ “Three Billion Perverts on the Stand”, 185-186 [Translation 
modified]. 
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game of theory than the theater of civilizations, I can also 
tell it to you in another way. 

Get ready to play: Homosexual Desire is a weapon. 
But it is not a sword, or a bullet, or a missile, nor is it a 
bomb. Even though its power of transformation (not to 
say destruction) is many times that of all of them. Guy 
Hocquenghem’s text is a critical weapon invented by one 
of the few non-bloody revolutions in the history of the 
twentieth century: feminism and the emancipatory move- 
ments of sexual minorities carried out the first revolution 
made with language, drugs, music, and sex. Separating 
itself from the thanatopolitical weapons that characterize 
the historical struggles of the twentieth century (from the 
machine gun, through the gas in the Auschwitz chambers, 
to the H bomb), the gay, lesbian, and trans movement 
places the body’s vulnerability and survival at the center 
of political discourse. It makes of culture, as the forum 
for the creation and exchange of ideas, where the limits 
of what is socially possible are defined, the center of the 
struggle. 

Keeping the libidinal theory drawn up in Homo- 
sexual Desire in mind, such peaceful revolutions could be 
called: anal politics. I mean forms of action and critique 
that reacted against the biopolitical strategies of the end of 
the ioth and 20th century, that had used medico-juridical 
methods to invent sexual deviation and its pathologies. 
They also reacted to the thanatopolitical excesses of the 
mid-twentieth century: Auschwitz, Hiroshima, and also 
the decolonization wars in Algeria and Vietnam. Between 
1968 and 1988, anal politics were invented as collective 
assemblages against the (bio/thanato-)politics of war that, 
until then, had been the traditional forms of the gover- 
nance of the social: exercises of power in which mutilation 
and death are converted into ways to defend the life of 
populations. These micropolitics of fags, dykes, queens, 
and trans people are opposed to the traditional model of 
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politics as war (both biopolitics and thanatopolitics find 
their point of reference in war as the ultimate model of 
control) and propose a new model of politics as relation, 
fiesta, communication, self-experimentation and pleasure. 

We could say that anal politics are counter-biopol- 
itics. As such, they are body politics, redefinitions of the 
human species and its modes of (re-) production. But the 
body, here, is no longer to be thought of as the natural 
container of qualities or defects that must be preserved 
or eliminated through education, discipline, sterilization, 
or death. It is no longer about the human body, nor the 
feminine or masculine body, nor the racially superior or 
inferior body, but the body as relational, vulnerable plat- 
form, socially and historically constructed, whose limits 
are constantly redefined. 

Homosexual Desire is an instruction manual to 
render functional an anti-systemic orifice installed in 
each and every body: the ANUS. Specific, offensive, and 
vital—it is a highly maneuverable revolutionary machine, 
conceived with a collective use in mind. 

How do you know if youstill have an anus? Suppos- 
ing you still have one, how do you write with an anus,? 
What can we learn from the anus? How do we bring the 
anal revolution? Search. 

Do you really know what an anus is? Then tell me: 
is the anus a sex organ? And if it is, of what sex? To what 
sexuality do the practices that use it belong? Then don’t 
answer. First throw out all of your anatomical certainty 
and stop trusting visual and linguistic evidence. 

First look at the dictionary of the Spanish language 
published by the Royal Academy. Anus: “Orifice at the 
end of the digestive tube, through which excrement is 
expelled.” Compare that definition with those of other 
organs situated in a nearby area. Penis: “Human male 
organ, also of some animals, that is used for urinating 
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an attack on morality”, confiscated by police and recalled 
from bookstores. 

Educated as a philosopher in the prestigious, white 
and heterocentric Ecole Normale, Guy later worked as a 
journalist for Libération, which during the seventies was 
still a space for militant left debate. On January 10, 1972, in 
an interview with the magazine Le Nouvel Observateur, he 
stated openly that he was a fag. Even his mother responded 
to the interview with an open letter. Thus he became the 
first French intellectual who was able to publically articu- 
late a political identity as a “fag”. Guy Hocquenghem was 
one of the first sexual activists who grasped communi- 
cations media as possible spaces of “cultural squatting”, 
production of visibility and social transformation. The 
struggle begins with a subversive use of communications 
media understood as polemical (not informative) flows and 
as vectors for the production of public space.’ There are 
two kinds of writers: those who lie to say the truth and 
those who tell the truth to expose a collective lie. Guy is 
of the latter sort. To call oneself a homosexual in 1972 was 
not a pose, a fashion, or even a courageous gesture. It was 
at once a declaration of war and a way of exposing himself, 
vulnerable, before the dominant language and gaze. It was 
to say: here I am, I’m just an anus. 


t+ In 1973 he outed the editor of the magazine Actuel, for which he 


worked, which led to his friends calling him “the exterminating an- 
gel”, referencing the Buñuel film. 
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tion of the journal for “affront to public decency.” The 
verdict ordered the destruction of the entire print run, 
because it was a “detailed description of sexual turpitude 
and perversion” and was the “libidinous venting of asmall 
group of perverts.” 

It is in this context that the figure and discourse of 
Guy Hocquenghem came to produce a radical displace- 
ment of the subject of scientific and political enuncia- 
tion. For the first time, the homosexual anus speaks and 
produces a knowledge about itself. This knowledge does 
not come from guilt or shame; it does not try to excuse 
or legitimate itself; it is not a description of pathology or 
deficiency; rather, it presents itself as a form of political 
critique and social transformation. Between Sartre-the- 
Universal who speaks about every political cause as though 
it were his own and Foucault-the-Impersonal who denies 
the possibility of articulating his position in the struggles 
he stimulates, there appeared a new kind of revolutionary, 
local and anal, precursor of what will later be queer poli- 
tics. Hocquenghem was the first, the paradigmatic one. 

Guy Hocquenghem had joined communist youth 
groups (the Jeunesse communiste révolutionnaire, a 
Trotskyist group) at only fifteen years old; he soon under- 
stood that his “homosexual orientation” was an obstacle 
to being accepted among the party militants. He left in 
1965, but for the rest of his life he forced the militants to 
admit their “heterocentric mythology”. He was part of 
the first student uprisings in May ’68 on Rue Lussac in 
the Latin Quarter. In 1971, together with other fags and 
lesbians, he took over the 12th issue of the PCF newspaper 
Tout and published it with a cover demanding the political 
liberation of women and sexual minorities. “We demand 
our femininity, just as women reject theirs, at the same 
time as we affirm that these roles mean nothing.” The 12th 
issue of the newspaper was denounced as “obscene and 
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mammalian females extends from the vulva to the womb.” 
Vulva: “Parts that surround and constitute the external 
part of the vagina”. Womb: “Hollow, round viscera, situ- 
ated in the interior of the pelvis of women and mamma- 
lian females, where the menstrual hemorrhage begins and 
where the fetus develops until the moment of birth”. First 
provisional conclusion: some organs enjoy a privileged bio- 
political status. Only the penis appears as a sexual organ, 
the anus and the vagina being relegated to the roles of 
excretory and gestational organs respectively. But then 
how to define erotic anal practices? Can a penis that does 
not copulate, according to this definition, still be consid- 
ered a penis? Should an anus that copulates be considered 
a penis, a membrane, or hollow viscera? Let’s leave these 
questions in suspense for now. Derivative suspicion: the 
Royal Academy of Language is in bed with the Anal Cas- 
tration Regime.’ The task of the activists of the FHAR was 
to invent an anal language. 


t [The Oxford English Dictionary, the Anglophone dictionary with 
an authority similar to the Royal Academy’s, would apparently seem 
to be in bed with the ACR as well. Compare: Anus: “The posterior 
opening of the alimentary canal in animals, through which the ex- 
crements are ejected”. Penis: “The male genital organ used (usually) 
for copulation and for the emission or dispersal of sperm, in mam- 
mals containing erectile tissue and serving also for the elimination 
of urine”. Vagina: “The membranous canal leading from the vulva 
to the uterus in women and female mammals”. Vulva: “The exter- 
nal organ of generation in the female; esp. the opening or orifice of 
that organ”. Uterus: “The organ in which the young are conceived, 
developed, and protected till birth; the female organ of gestation; the 
womb”. —T.N.] 
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Anal Knowledge 


Homosexual Desire is, both in terms of anticipation and 
project, the first example of a form of knowledge known 
today as queer theory. Elaborated in the US by a group 
of fag and dykes, theorists and activists, at the end of the 
eighties, queer theory could be defined, following Hoc- 
quenghem, as a critique of the sexist and heterocentric 
foundations that pervade the discourse of modernity. 
Two elements seem particular to this critical task: first, 
and unlike other practices of knowledge, queer theory 
comes directly from activism; it is a “situated knowl- 
edge” (Donna Haraway) that emerges from the strategies 
of struggle against normalization invented during the 
last century by sexual-political minorities. The inaugural 
texts of queer theory’ have innumerable points in com- 
mon with the texts of Guy Hocquenghem and the FHAR: 
use of the insult (queer, homosexual, fag, dyke) as axis of 
enunciation and production of knowledge, displacement of 
the traditional man/woman, hetero/homosexual opposi- 
tions, elaboration of a complex theory of oppression that 
takes into account the axes of race, class, age, disability... 
In this sense, queer theory is not only a science of sexual 
oppression, but also a radical questioning of the modes 
of the production of subjectivity in capitalist modernity. 
Secondly, what defines queer theory from a critical 
perspective, and what makes Hocquenghem’s writing its 
most obvious precedent is (as Michael Moon has indicated) 
the reappropriation of concepts elaborated by post-struc- 
turalist philosophy. This takes place in a theory/practice 
feedback loop in which it would be difficult to sort out 
cause from effect. We find in Hocquenghem, for example, 


t In particular Judith Butler’s Gender Trouble (1989), Teresa de 
Lauretis’ article “Queer Theory” in Differences and Eve K. Sedg- 
wick’s Epistemology of the Closet. 
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subjectivation—a knowledge that would pierce through 
and question the power of the walls. 

The same period saw the organization of the CERFI, 
a network of over seventy-five independent researchers 
(among whom were Deleuze, Guattari, Anne Querrien, 
and Foucault) connected with different left groups. The 
CERFI sought to take up methods of collectivization of 
knowledge that emerged in May ’68 to rethink urban 
transformation, artistic production, the psychiatric cure, 
education, and economics: “During meetings, the current 
research was discussed in an environment that also took 
into account each researcher’s subjective involvement, 
libido, and desires.”+ Escaping academic style and profes- 
sional monographs, they created the journal Recherches 
with the goal of “putting into practice collective assem- 
blages of enunciation.” 

Deleuze and Guattari’s biographer tells of the 
impact madeat the CERF! by the appearance of Guy Hoc- 
quenghem, accompanied by some members of the FHAR 
(René Schérer and a group of fags, queens, and dykes), 
exclaiming, Anti-Oedipus in hand, that he’d found the 
theory he needed to undertake a critique of the heterosex- 
ual regime.’ Hocquenghem, who had just finished Homo- 
sexual Desire, proposed to the CERFI the publication of 
a special issue of Recherches dedicated to homosexuality. 
The result was Three Million Perverts: Great Encyclo- 
pedia of Homosexualities. This issue (dedicated, among 
other things, to the critique of the heterosexual education 
system, sexual relations with “the Arabs”, and pedophilia) 
was the most famous and provocative in the magazine’s 
history. It triggered a judicial persecution against its edi- 
tor (officially Félix Guattari, whose office at the La Borde 
clinic and home were both searched), leading to confisca- 


t François Dosse, Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, 268. 
§ Ibid., 273. 
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had enough and are thinking, feeling, and working in 
similar directions: it’s not a question of fashion but of a 
deeper atmosphere informing converging projects in a 
wide range of fields." 


And there will be allies: the Hocquenghem of Homosex- 
ual Desire is a reader of Anti-Oedipus, in the same way 
that D & G are readers of Foucault and inspired by the 
student and sexual revolts all over France. Anti-Oedipus 
in fact emerges from those exchanges, from the search for 
a new language that can redefine the relations between 
power, desire, and subjectivity within what Guattari had 
begun to call “Integrated World Capitalism.” In the same 
way, Homosexual Desire is not merely an application of 
the theories of desiring-production in Anti-Oedipus but 
rather their extension and implication in a critique of capi- 
talism that takes sexuality into consideration as a central 
motor of production. The influence here is as much that 
of Deleuze and Guattari as that of Foucault, Schérer, and 
Francoise d’Eaubonne. 

In the seventies, Vincennes became a laboratory 
of proposals for resistant action against institutional 
normalization. In February 1971, Foucault, together with 
Jean-Marie Domenach (editor of the magazine Esprit) and 
historian Pierre Vidal-Naquet, formed the GIP (Infor- 
mation Group on Prisons). The GIP’s goal was to cause 
leaks in the French prison system, opening up means 
of communication with the “outside” that could reveal 
how the apparatuses of power and subjectivation hidden 
by the prison function. To open up the prison is to open 
up the anus of the social body. One of the first actions 
was to carry out a public inquiry with the prisoners in 
different French penal institutions that allowed them to 
produce a knowledge about prison and its techniques of 


t Interview with Catherine Backes-Clément in L’Arc, 1972, trans- 
lated in Deleuze, Negotiations. 22. [Translation modified.] 
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readings that we would today call queer: of the critique 
of the reduction of libidinal economy to psycho-familial 
mechanisms in Anti-Oedipus, but also of the concept of 
“interpellation” as Althusser elaborates it in “Ideology 
and Ideological State Apparatuses”, or of Marcuse’s theory 
of “repressive desublimation”. But this is not a one-way 
relationship; post-structuralist philosophy is, in its way, 
the inflection produced in traditional disciplines (philoso- 
phy, anthropology, sociology, history) by the rhetorics of 
difference, the analysis of oppression, and the resistance 
to the norm introduced by the micropolitical movements 
that emerged at the end of the sixties. Both elements 
appear for the first time in the texts of the FHAR, Guy 
Hocquenghem, René Schérer, Françoise d’Eaubonne and 
Monique Wittig, as well as the special issue of the journal 
Recherches edited by the FHAR, Three Million Perverts. 

In France, during the years after World War II, we 
see the beginning of a knowledge that emerges from the 
impact of the politics of decolonization, as well as work- 
er’s, student, feminist, and homosexual movements in the 
discourses produced by marxism, existentialism, psycho- 
analysis and structuralist philosophy. But it is not as if 
there was first a post-structuralist philosophy that later 
got queered when it was reconsidered by fag, dyke, and 
trans writers; post-structuralist theory was already the 
result of an intense process of sexual-political questioning 
of the anthropological, psychological, and philosophical 
categories that dominated the conceptual ecology of the 
fifties. Derrida, Deleuze, Guattari, and Foucault were just 
as much the inheritors of feminism and homosexual move- 
ments as these movements are inheritors of the so-called 
post-structuralist philosophy. 

At the same time that a revolt erupted in the streets 
of Paris, there was also a profound shaking-up of the edu- 
cational system and its forms of production and transmis- 


sion of knowledge. At the end of 1968, Foucault, who had {r4r 
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just returned from Tunisia, where the students had already 
revolted in March, took over the philosophy department 
of the University of Paris VIII-Vincennes. Although the 
idea of Minister Edgar Faure, of General de Gaulle’s gov- 
ernment, was to distance student revolt from the center 
of Paris, moving them towards the peripheral neighbor- 
hoods, the result was the construction, at Vincennes, of 
a center of production of dissident knowledge inserted 
precisely into the networks of the French university sys- 
tem. Around Foucault gathered Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari, a part of the Maoist left, but also a good deal 
of the younger members of the Althusserian left, among 
whom were Jean-François Lyotard, Jacques Ranciére, and 
Alain Badiou t 

What was being outlined in this way was a differ- 
ent form of political action than that proposed, in his 
time, by Sartre. While Sartre appeared as a three-in-one 
intellectual ready to defend all causes (the worker’s move- 
ment, Judaism, Genet’s eccentricity), Foucault sketched 
the figure of a specific intellectual, at once modest and 
involved in the causes he defended. According to Fou- 
cault, however, involvement should be impersonal rather 
than adopting a public face. Although it was Foucault who, 
in the seventies, elaborated the most radical hypotheses 
about the historical and political construction of sexuality, 
he never presented himself as a protagonist of the dis- 
sident sexual-political scene. He never (except in a brief 
interview given in one of his trips to the US) spoke of his 
“homosexuality” in the first person, but rather acted as 
the background intensifier of a field of forces with which 
he claimed he could not completely identify. Maybe, 


t [Preciado is mistaken here. Lyotard was never an Althusserian. 
His political background was with the council communism of 
Socialisme ou barbarie, though he had broken with them by the time 
he was at Vincennes. Also, Guattari was never a university teacher. 


—T.N.] 


Anal Terror 


beside the techniques to incite the confession of the truth 
of sex Foucault claimed to resist, there is also another set 
of techniques of production of silence that make it impos- 
sible to articulate the position of a homosexual subject of 
enunciation, productive of critical knowledge about him- 
self and society, within French university institutions. 
What would it have meant if, in the middle of the seven- 
ties, the man in charge of the philosophy department at 
Vincennes had publically claimed his “homosexuality” or 
his participation in sadomasochist practices?* How would 
it such a pronouncement have affected the reception and 
reading of The History of Sexuality or Abnormal? 

In 1973, Deleuze and Guattari published Anti-Oedi- 
pus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia, opening up a new 
mode of philosophical practice and cultural criticism. The 
message was clear: the operative myths of psychoanaly- 
sis must be treated as political metaphors. The desiring 
machine of the unconscious functions as asocial machine, 
that is to say, as an economic-political system of produc- 
tion. Of all the machines of control and repression, the 
family (the triangle mother-father-child) is the base of 
the despotic pyramid, into which the enchained flows of 
all the other capitalist machines are plugged. The watch- 
word is revolutionary. The feeling: joyful and collective. 
Deleuze and Guattari explained it in this way: 


We're not writing for people who think psychoanalysis is 
doing fine and sees the unconscious for what it is. We’re 
writing for people who think it’s pretty dull and sad as it 
burbles on about Oedipus, castration, the death instinct, 
and so on. We're writing for unconsciousnesses that pro- 
test. We’re looking for allies. We need allies. And we 
think these allies are already out there, that they’ve gone 
ahead without us, that there are lots of people who’ve 


t [Slightly anachronistic, as Foucault was only at Vincennes for the 
year of 1969, when he was elected to the Collége de France. —T.N.] 
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